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RIFE T is a Point univerſally agreed, 
5% by ſuch as are well acquaint- 

a vich the Hiſtory of Chriſten- 
$3 DOES Yau dom for the two laſt Centuries, 
that the Policy of all Europe 
has been, in a great meaſure, regulated by 
that of France. Lewis XIV. was either 
himſelf a great Politician, or was wiſe 
enough to take the Advice of ſuch as were 
ſo; and finding his Conntry rich, as hav- 
ing never been harras'd with Taxes, his 
Proteſtant Subjects very induſtrious, and 
much addicted to Commerce, he ſet up 
for a kind of Univerſal Monarchy, and 
ſometimes endeavoured to ſooth, at others 
A 2 to 


to force his Neighbours into an abject Com- 
 pliance with his Meaſures. 
le employed both ways, at different 
times, with our King Charles II. for tho' 
many have imagined that the firſt Dutch 
War was a Scheme concerted between the 
two Kings, yet in this they were certainly 
miſtaken; for ſo far was Lewis XIV. from 
acting coolly in favour of the Dutch, that 
he actually enter'd into a Scheme with 
them for landing a conſiderable Force 
here, under the Command of General 
Ludiow, Colonel Sidney, and others of the 
Parliamentarian Party, and carried the 
Negotiation for this purpoſe ſo far, as to 
offer Ludlow Letters of ſafe Conduct if he 
would have gone to Paris, But after- 
wards, and eſpecially when. he had- be- 
ſtowed a French Miſtreſs upon King 
Charles, he came to have a better Under- 
ſtanding with our Miniſtry, which pro- 
duced ſuch a Concurrence with the Deſigns 
of France, as juſtly alarm'd the Nation, 

and offended all Europe. 
The Aſſiſtance given by King Charles to 
the moſt Chriſtian King, enabled him to 
become ſuddenly, before King Charles 
himſelf was well aware of it, a Maritime 
Power. It was with this View that a 
French Squadron was ſent to ſerve in our 
Fleet during the laſt Dutch War, where, 
as Prince Rupert aſſerts in his Account ud 
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the Engagement, moſt of the French Com- 


manders look'd on, as if they came to ſee 


rather than ſhare in the Fight; and one 


Officer, who ſcorned ſo diſhonourable a 
Behaviour, and did the Engliſh good Ser- 
vice, fell not only under the Diſpleaſure of 
his Admiral, but upon his Return home 
was diſgraced at Court; which evidently 
ſhewed, that Lewis XIV. ſent his Officers 
not with any view to hazard his Ships, 
or their Perſons, but that they might in- 
ſtrut themſelves, at the Expence of the 
Engliſh and Dutch, in the Art of Fight- 
ing at Sea; an Art which he knew could 
be learned only by Experience, and yet 
he did not care they ſhould gain Expe- 
rience at his or their own Coſt. 

By the ſubſequent Ill- conduct of this 
King and his Brother, by their favouring 
the Popidh Religion, which, beſides other 


bad Ingredients, was alſo the Religion of 


France; by purſuing arbitrary Meaſures, 
which every body knew was by the Ad- 
vice and Encouragement of France; and 
by ſacrificing to the Haughtineſs and Am- 
bition of that all- graſping Power the In- 
tereſt of our Natural Allies and beſt 
Neighbours, theſe infatuated Princes loſt 
the Confidence of their Subjects at home, 
and ſoon after their Credit and Influence 
abroad, to ſuch a degree, that the former 
waited only a happy Opportunity of 

throwing 


161 

throwing off a Yoke which they found 
intolerable, and the latter wiſhed well to 
any Enterprize of that kind, becauſe 
while an Engliſb Adminiſtration abetted 
French Schemes, the Liberty of _ 
was in the utmoſt Danger. Our Weight 
was not only taken out of the Scale, where 
it ought to have Jain, but was thrown in- 
to the other, where our Intereſt, duly 
conſidered, it actually weighed againſt our 
ſelves; and therefore it was no wonder 
that at home and abroad the ableſt Heads 
were contriving how to amend ſo great, 
ſo fatal an Error. | 

The Revolution, which happen'd in the 
latter end of the Year 1688, brought this 
about effectually. It ſent King James to 
be a Penſioner at that Court, for which, 
during his whole Reign, he had been no 
better than a Vice-Roy. It placed Wk 
liam, Prince of Orange, in his Stead, who 
was the capital Enemy of France, and at 
the ſame time one of the wiſeſt Politi- 
cians, and, fif T might be allowed the Ex- 

eſſion, I would ſay one of the beſt 

atriots in Europe. His Invaſion of this 
Ifland was a thing not only well concerted 
in Holland, but ſo generally welcome here, 
where the Conſtitution was diſſolved in 
Church and State, that there is nothing 
at all ſtrange in its ſucceeding ; the Army 
ſided with their Country immediately, and 
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ſoon after the Fleet did the ſame, fo 
that the Change in the Government was 
brought about without Force, though it 
was countenanced by that Shew of Force 
which gave People Courage enough to 
ſpeak their Sentiments, and to reſtore the 
old Conſtitution under which themſelves 
and their Anceſtors had been happy. 

It is therefore quite beſide the purpoſe 
to quote the Revolution, as a Proof that 
foreign Force may make ſome Impreſſion 
here, becauſe it is viſible that the Impreſ- 
ſion was made before, and that the Bulk 
of the Nation was in every reſpect pre- 
pared for the Revolution. This was done, 
as I have ſhewn, by the wrong Meaſures 
the two laſt Kings purſued, which had 
diſguſted the far greateſt part of their 
Subjects, and rendered that Force uſcleſs 
which was ſtill in their Power; I mean by 
this, abundance of their Creatures in great 
Offices, numbers of People popiſhly af- 
fected, and not a few fo contaminated 
with the Crimes of the Court that no- 
thing but the Power of the Court could 
protect them, Yet all this ſignified no- 
thing, the People were inſpired with ſuch 
a Thirſt of Liberty, and ſuch a Zeal for 
Religion, knew ſo well the Intereſt and 
the Probity of the Power that affiſted 
them, I mean the States-General of the 
United Provinces, and that they ran no 


manner 


[8] 
manner of Hazard by accepting of their 
Protection, that they Concerted the Scheme 
without Fear, and Executed it with a- 
mazing Facility. But this never can be 
the Caſe in reſpect to a French Invaſion. 
The French are Papiſts, the French are 
Slaves, the French are our natural irrecon- 
cileable Enemies; and, whatever they ef- 
fect by an Invaſion, muſt be by down- 
rogue Force, and with a mighty Effuſion 
Blood, becauſe it is impoſſible they 
ever ſhould have any great Party in this 
Nation, | 
In order to be throughly convinced of 
this, and from thence, in this critical 
Conjuncture, to derive that Courage and 
Conduct, which is ſo neceſſary to baffle 
the Rage of our Enemies, and to ſupport 
the Cauſe of our Country, we need only 
conſider the Attempts that have been for- 
merly made by - rg when ſhe had 
much greater Advantages than ſhe can 
now pretend to; and the Inconveniencies 
under which we labour'd were much more 
in Number, and in their Nature much 
greater than any to which we are ſubje& 
at preſent. It 1s certainly a great Pleaſure 
to look back upon paſt Difficulties, and to 
ſurvey the Dangers that we have overcome; 
it naturally rs our Hearts and en- 
livens our Spirits, gives us ground to hope, 
and vaniſhes that kind of irrational Fear, 
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which takes riſe from the very Noiſe of 

an Enemy's Preparations, If we will but 
give our ſelves time to reflect, we ſhall 
ſee that in the Zenith of her Power, 
France was able to do nothing with us in 


the way of 421 and therefore, why 


ſhould we fear her now when her Ma- 
ritime Force is much tunk, and our own 
much ſtronger than at any other Period 
of Time. 
- Immediately after the Revolution took 
place, a very ſtrong Faction appeared a- 
gainſt the Government, occaſion'd by the 
rejudices of ſome, and the Diſappoint- 
ments of others. France, who never wants 
Intelligence, was well inform'd of this; 
King James was then in the French Court, 
he had a t Correſpondence here, and 
was certainly able, in caſe they had 
landed, to have done them ſome Service. 
This was one Advantage; but they had 
another ſtill more conſiderable, I mean 
a Maritime Force equal, if not ſuperior, 
to our own, We need not wonder there- 
fore that France, knowing her own Intereſt 
ſo well, and of what Conſequence it 
would be to in her Aſcendency here, 
hazarded a t Part of that Force to 
effect ſuch a Deſign; neither is it ſtrange, 
that with theſe Advantages, ſhe ſhould 


not be diſcouraged by ſmall Diſappoint- 
ments, but attempt the ſame thing over 
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EP 
and over again, till by degrees ſhe loſt 
the Power of hurting us, the only means 
by which the Will to do it can be taken 
from her. | 

The firſt great Attempt in this way 
was in 1690, when King James was in 
Poſſeſſion of the beſt Part of Ireland, had 
a great Army there of his own, with a 
ftrong body of French Auxiliaries; the 
new Government was ſcarce ſettled, the 
Miniſtry not formed, the Methods of le- 
vying Money little known, the Supplies, 
that were abſolutely neceflary, much greater 
than in former Times, the loading of 
People with Duties, equivalent to ſuch an 
Expence, immediately on the Introduction 
of a new Government, plainly inexpedi- 
ent: Such were our Difficulties, ſuch 
were their Encouragements. The French 
King therefore, after having ſent over 
Reinforcements of all forts to Ireland, 


| equipt a grand Fleet, under the Command 


Count Tourville, conſiſting of 78 Men 
of War carrying 4700 Pieces of Cannon, 
came 
the Engliſi Coaſts, and took fome 
of our Fiſhing Veſſels before we had the 
leaſt Intelligence of their Deſign. In this 
Place, I mean by We, _ who 
was then Regent, the Parliament and the 
Adminiſtration; for there were other 


People in the Nation much better In- 


formed, 
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L! 
formed, I mean by theſe, the Male- contents, 
to whom King James had a little before 
ſent a Meſſage with an Account of the 
Situation his Affairs were in, and with 
whom he concerted a Scheme of Opera- 
tions; an Account of which we have laid 
down by Biſhop Kennet, in the Third 
Volume of his Compleat Hiftory of Eng- 
land ; from whence I beg leave to borrow 
it for the ſake of his Authority : Hig 
Words are theſe. 
* It was agreed, ſays he, that while 
* part of the French Fleet ſhould bear up 
* the Thames, the Jacobites in London, 
*. who were grown more bold and nu- 
% merous by the flocking of that Party 
*« from all Parts of the Country thither, 
* ſhould have made an Inſurrection, and 
«© have ſeized the Queen and her chief 
« Miniſters. Then certain Perſons were 
% to have taken upon them the Admi- 
0 niſtration of Affairs till the Return of 
% King James, who was to leave the 
« Command of his Army to his Generals, 
% and haſten with all Speed into Eng- 
« land; the other Part of the French 
Fleet having join'd their Gallies, was 
* to have landed 8000 Men at Torbay, 
with Arms for a great Number. After 
„ which, the Gallies and Men of War 
« were to ſail into the Jriſb Sea, to hin- 
« der the Return of King Milliam and 
B 2 © his 
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= his Forces, and the diſcontented Scotch 
=! ** were to have revolted at the ſame Time 
= * 1n ſeveral Parts of that Kingdom.” 

s The Earl of Torrington, who was then 
i Admiral of our Fleet, fail'd from St. He- 


lens on the 24th of June, and the very 
ſame Evening found himſelf in Sight of 
the French, having with him no more 
than 34 Engh/ſþ Men of War and Fri- 
gates, and a Dutch Fleet of 22 Ships of 
1 the Line, Commanded by three Admirals 
by: of that Nation; ſenſible of the Enemy's 
| Superiority, it was his Opinion, and in- 
deed the Opinion of all the Admirals un- 
der him, that it was beſt to avoid Fight- 
ing; but the Queen, and her Miniſtry, 
believing that nothing could be ſo dan- 
gerous to the Nation's Safety as the French 
Fleets plying to and fro upon the Coaſts, 
ſent him down Orders to Fight at all 
Events, and accordingly on the zoth of 9 
June he bore down upon the Enemy and 
forced them to an Engagement. 
About eight in the Morning the Signal 
for Battle was given, and about Nine 
they began to Engage, when the Dutch 
Squadron, which made the Van of the 
United Fleets, fell in with the Van of 
the French, and put them into ſome Diſ- 
order, About half an Hour after, our | 
Blue Squadron engaged their Rear very | 
warmly, but the Red, Commanded by 
| | the 


[13] 
- the Earl of Torrington in Perſon, which 


made the Centre of the Fleet, could not 
come up till about Ten; and this occa- 


ſion d a great Opening betwixt them and 
the Dutch. The French, making uſe of 
this Advantage, ſurrounded the latter, 
who defended themſelves very gallantly, 
though they ſuffer'd extreamly from ſo 
unequal a Diſpute. The Admiral, ſeeing 
their Diſtreſs, endeavour'd to relieve them, 
and while they dropt their Anchors (the 
only Method they had left to preſerve 
themſelves) he drove with his own Ship 
and ſeveral others between them and the 
Enemy, and in that Situation Anchored 
about Five in the Afternoon, when it grew 
Calm; but perceiving how much the 
Dutch had ſuffer'd, and how little Pro- 
bability there was of gaining any thing 
by renewing the Fight, he weighed about 
Nine at Night, and retired Eaſtward with 
the Tide of Flood. 

The next Day it was reſolved, in a 
Council of War held in the Afternoon, 
to endeavour to preſerye the Fleet by re- 
treating, and rather to deſtroy the diſabled 
Ships, if they ſhould be preſs'd by the 
Enemy, than to hazard another Engage- 
ment by endeavouring to protect them. 
This Reſolution was Executed with as 
much Succeſs as could be expected, which 
however, was chiefly owing to want of 


Ex. 


(14] 
Experience in the French Admirals, for, 
by not anchoring when the Engliſh did, 
they were drove to a great diſtance, and 
by purſuing in a Line of Battle, inſtead of 
leaving every Ship at liberty to do her ut- 
molt, they could never recover what they 
loſt by their firſt Miſtake. But notwith- 
ſtanding all this, they continued their 
Purſuit as far as Rye Bay, and forced one 
of our Men of War of yo Guns called 
the Anne, which had loſt all her Maſts, 
aſhore near Winchelſea ; they ſent in two 
Ships to burn her, which the Captain pre- 
vented by ſetting Fire to her himſelf, 
The Body of the French Fleet ſtood in 
and out of Bourne and Pemſey in Suſſex, 
while about 14 of their Ships anchored 
near the Shore. Some of theſe 2 
to burn a Dutch Ship of 64 Guns which 
at low Water lay dry, but her Comman- 
der defended her 6 briskly every high 
Water, that they were forced to deſiſt, 
and the Captain carried her ſafe into Hol- 
land. Our Loſs was not ſo great as might 
have been expected; we had one Ship 
burnt, and another ſunk, but the Dutch 
1loſt fix Ships of the Line. 
This was the preateſt Advantage the 
French ever gained at Sea; and now, if 
ever, they might have made a Deſcent 
with ſome Probability of Succeſs ; and 
yet, except burning the Village of Tix- 
| mouth, 
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mouth, and three Fiſhing-Veſſels that 
were at Anchor there, they did nothing, 
notwithſtanding the Nation was in the 
utmoſt Confuſion, and ous Fleet retired 
into the River of Thames: The Reaſon of 
this was, that Queen Mary had cauſed the 
Heads of the Jacobite Faction to be carly 
, ſhewed the greateſt Forti- 
tude her ſelf, and relied entirely upon the 
Affections of her Subjects; and how wiſe 
her Conduct was in this Reſpect may ap- 
from the uncommon Zeal that was 
ewn for the Support of her Government 
by all Ranks and of * The 
City of London not only raiſed their Mili- 
tia, which conſiſted of gooo Men, but 
offered to add to theſe ſix Auxillary Re- 
giments of Foot, a Regiment of Horſe, 
and two of Dragoons, which they pro- 
ſed to maintain at their own Expence 
long as the Queen ſhould think it ne- 
ceſſary. The Tinners in Cornual offered 
to riſe and form themſelves into Regi- 
ments, and ſome Propoſals of the ſame 
kind were made by ſeveral other Coun- 
ties ; but her Majeſty contented her ſelf 
with giving them her hearty Thanks for 
theſe Inſtances of their Duty and Loyalty, 
but did not think fit to put them to ſo 
great an Expence. In the mean time, the 
French Fleet ſecing all things quict, and 


no body ſtir in their Favour, and having 
when 
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when they 
able Inſtance of the Courage and Reſolu- 
tion of the Country People, though not 
ſupported by regular Troops, thought pro- 
per to retire, after having diſturbed us for 
ſome Weeks. SOL / 
This was the Iſſue of ſo formidable an 
Affair, when the French, in Imagination, 
had already effected their Deſign, and 
their Miniſters in all foreign Courts had 
publiſhed it as a thing certain, that .in 
Conſequence of their beating the Engli/b 
and Dutch Fleets, King James would be 
infallibly reſtored to his Kingdoms. In- 
deed this was the faireſt Chance he ever 
had for it; for, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
though the French formed numberleſs 
Schemes of invading. us, they never had it 
in their Power to execute one, but were 
always prevented by our going in Search 
of them upon their own ' Coaſts, and de- 
ſtroying their Embarkations before they 
were able to make uſe of them. As to 
this' very Inſtance, it was not ſo, much 
owing ta their Courage and Conduct that 


they had theſe Advantages, as to our Di- 


viſions and want of Strength; for, as I be- 
fore obſerved, the Government was not 
throughly ſettled, King James had reall 

a great Party here, and Money was with 
ſuch difficulty raiſed, that we had but a 
very ſmall Fleet at Sea, and that _— 
þ 4 wth cet 
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Fleet was indifferently manned, and poorly 
provided with every other Neceflary ; fo 
that, on the whole, this did us more 
Service than the French, by frighting us 
into making proper Proviſion for our own 
rity. 

The A airs of King James in Ireland, 
which wore a very promiſing Aſpect till 
the Arrival there of French Troops, began 
ſoon after to decline, and for no other 
Reaſon at the bottom than that he was 
aſſiſled by the French; which is a Point 
that deſerves a little Explanation, fince at 
firſt Sight one wou'd imagine, that if 
French Aſſiſtance could have proved effec- 
tual in any one of the three Kingdoms, it 
muſt have been in Ireland, where the 
Majority of the People are Papiſts, as well 
as the French; where they — a great 
Commerce with, -and much Kindneſs for 
the French, and where it was and is a Cuſ- 
tom, among the beſt Families in the Iſland, 
to ſend their Sons over to France in order 
to their Education, Vet the Fact fell out 
as I have laid it down, and the additi- 
onal Forces which were brought over to 
preſerve the fingle Kingdom that King 
James had left, proved the Cauſe of his 
one it. The French and Iriſh Officers, 
in the firſt rm could not agree ; the 

themſelves upon their Ex- 


former value 
perience, the latter upon their Loyalty. 
C The 


(15 ] 
The Iriſh obey'd the King but ill, for 
want of knowing Military Affairs, and 
from. a Pride and Obſtinacy natural to 
them; the French ſcarce obeyed him at 
all, for they came to do their Maſter's 
Buſineſs, and if that was performed they 
did not make themſelves at all uneaſy, if 
his was left undone, Theſe Diſputes, as 
they weaken'd King Fames's Intereſt, ſo 
they gave great Advantages to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, who were well 
ſupported from England; whereas King 
James was ſo pitifully ſupplied from 
France, that he was obliged to Coin Braſs- 
Money, and thereby perpetuate the Me- 
mory of his Neceſſities to all Poſterity. 
But the great, the eſſential Cauſe of his 
Ruin, was the underhand Treachery of his 


faithleſs Ally, who privately encouraged 


the T1ri/þ Nobility to put their Country 
intirely into the Hands of France, ſo as to 
become Dependent upon that Kingdom 
inſtead of Great Britain; a Propoſal fo 
black, that no Language is foul enough to 

— it in its proper Light. This dark 

Scheme divided the Jriſb Papiſts into 
two great Parties; one who were for 
giving up all to Lewis XIV. and the other 
who adhered to the late King James. 
The Bravery and Conduct of King Wil- 
liam at the Battle of Boyne decided the 
Fate of both Parties; and though there 


Was 


W_ : > 
was ſome Stand made by the French at 


_ Limerick, yet it was ſuch a Stand as fully 


diſcovered their Project, and broke old 
Tyrconnel's Heart, who now ſaw, too 
late, that he had been the great Inſtru- 
ment of his Maſter's Ruin. 

By this Sample we may Judge of the. 
true Intent and Meaning of French A(- 
ſiſtance, and diſcover, if we are not 
blind, that whatever Pretences are made 
uſe of to delude and deceive us, the ſole 
Deſign of France is always to enſlave us, 
and to make a Province of this Iſland to 
that overgrown ambitious Power : A De- 
ſign which ſure no Eng/i/h Subject can 


hear of with Patience, much leſs form a 


Thought of Aſſiſting, or not Reſiſting it 
to the utmoſt of his Power. This Virtue 
has hitherto defended us againſt the Force 
and Fraud of France, and will always de- 
fend us, while we breathe that Spirit of 
Freedom, that Love to our Country, that 
Averſion to all Foreign Power, and more 
eſpecially French Power, with which 
Nature and the Example of our Anceſtors 
8 us. But to return to my Subject, 
and to purſue the Hiſtory of French At- 
tempts to invade Great Britain, under 
Colour of aſſiſting King James and his 
Family, which I The: ſhewn to be but a 
Colour to further their Scheme of making 
an Abſolute Conqueſt. 
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The French King was too wiſe a Prince 


not to diſcern, that King Williams quiet 


Poſſe ſſion of this Throne would in the 
Event Ruin all his Schemes, and ſecure 
the Independency of Europe, and there- 
fore it may well be ſuppoſed that he re- 
pented his wrong Management in Ireland, 
which had taken ſo much Strength from 
his beſt Ally, and added it to the moſt 
formidable of his Foes, In order to ſet 
right this Miſtake, and to make the beſt 
uſe poſſible of his own great Power, and 
the Remains of King James Force, he re- 
folved to. comply with a Propoſal made 
him by that Prince for invading England 
in the Year 1692. The Scheme was plau- 
fible at leaſt, if not profound. King Wil- 
Ham was obliged to be at the Head of his 
Army in Flanders ; a confiderable Body of 
Troops were ſtill neceflary in Ireland ; 
there were ſome Difputes, as there always 
will be, in England ; and King James's 
Party in Scotland was not totally ſubdued. 
Tt was therefore propoſed, that in the firſt 
place an Army thould be drawn together 
on the French Coaſts, with a Fleet of 
Tranſports ſufficient to Embark them ; 
that then the French Squadrons from Tou- 
lon and Breſ (hould put to Sea, in order 
to draw the Enghſb and Duteb Fleet from 
our Coaſts, and thereby enable King 
James, with the Army before-mentioned, 

to 
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to make a Deſcent, while his Partizans in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, thould rite 
at once in order to diſtra and divide the 
Forces of the Government. 

This Scheme, once ſettled was imme- 
diately put in Execution ; fourteen Bat- 
talions of Engliſh and Ir: Troops were 
drawn towards the Coaſt of Normandy, 
where they were ſoon after joined by about 

oo French, commanded by Marthal de 
— ſo that in all there could not be 
leſs than 20000 Men. The Flect of Tranſ- 

rts conſiſted of 300 Sail, and were well 

rovided with every thing neceſſary to the 
— In ſhort, nothing was wanting 
to the Execution of this Defign in the 
beginning of April, but the Arrival of 
Count 4 Eftres's Squadron of 12 Men of 
War, which was to eſcort the Embarka- 
tion, while the Count de Tourville cruized 
in the Channel with the Grand Fleet, 
which was alſo ready to put to Sea, but 
was detained by contrary Winds. Things 
being in this Situation, King James ſent 
over Colonel Parker, and ſome other A- 
gents of his, to give his Friends Intelli- 

ence of his Motions, and ſome of theſe ' 

cople, in hope of Reward, gave the firſt 
clear Account of the whole Project to the 
Government at Home, upon which Order 
after Order was ſent to Admiral Ruſſel to 
haſten out to Sta, 


The 
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The Queen on this, as on the former 
Occaſion, acted with all the Spirit and 
Prudence imaginable ; for, without diſco- 
vering any Apprehenſion of Danger, ſhe 
took all the Precautions that were neceſſary 
to prevent it, by publiſhing a Proclama- 
tion, requiring all Papiſts to quit London 
and Weſtminſter ; another for aſſembling 
both Houſes of Parliament, and a third 
for apprehending the Earls of Scarſdale, 
Litchfield, Newbourg, Middleton,aud Dun- 
more, the Lords Griffin and Forbes, Sir 
Fohn Fenwick, Sir Andrew Forreſter, and 
ſeveral other Perſons of Diſtinction, ſup- 
poſed to be in her Father's Intereſt, By 
this means ſhe diſconcerted all the Deſigns 
of Domeſtick Enemies, and prevented 
thoſe Diverſions upon which Leuis XIV, 
chiefly depended ; for as there were but a 
ſmall Number of Regular Troops in the 
Kingdom, fo if theſe could have been 
drawn different ways, and the Intention 
of the Government diſtracted by variety 
of Dangers, the landing even of the Eng/:/h 
and Jriſb Troops might have ſufficiently 
anſwered his 3 which was pro- 
bably no more than throwing this Iſland 
into a Civil War, while he at his leiſure 
carried on his Scheme for raiſing a Univer- 
ſal Monarchy upon the Continent. 
Before I procced further, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take Notice of one piece of 
a | | Prench 
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French Artifice, which was very ſucceſs- 
fully practiced then, and which, upon 
ſuch Occaſions, France for that Reaſon 
has never failed to practice fince. She 
gave out that moſt of the Officers of the 
Fleet were diſaffected to King William and 
Queen Mary's Government, that particu- 
larly Rear Admiral Carter had been bribed 
by a Preſent of 10000/. to come over to 
the French with the Squadron under his 
Command, and hinted at other ſecret In- 
fluences which went higher. This was all 
calculated to weaken and intimidate the 
Adminiſtration, to diſturb the Officers in 
the Performance of their Duty, to ſow Se- 
dition in the Fleet, and to deprive us of 
Unanimity when it was molt wanted. 
This ſhews the Baſeneſs, Wickedneſs, and 
diſhonourable Temper of the French, 
who, to ſerve their own Purpoſes, care 
not whom they aſperſe, or how deeply 
People are injured by their Aſperſions. In 
this Caſe they had ſo great Weight, that 
when the Fleet was ready to Sail, and at 
that time the Fate of the Nation depend- 
ed upon its Sailing, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, then Secretary of State, wrote a Let- 
ter to Admiral Ruſſel, ſignifying the Re- 

rts that were ſpread to the prejudice of 

is Officers; upon which a Council of 
War was called, and an Addreſs drawn 


up and ſigned by all the Admirals and 


Captain 
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Captains of the Fleet, to which, when it 
was preſented the next Day, that Wile 
and Excellent Princeſs, Queen Mary, made 
this ſhort, this prudent Anſwer, I al 
ways had this Opinion of the Comman- 


ders, but I am glad this comes to ſatisfy 
others. 

The French had every thing now ready 
for the Execution of their Deſign, their 
Army, their Tranſports, and their Fleet. 
The only thing that retarded them was 
the want of a Wind to bring out Count 
dEftrees, with a Squadron of 12 large 
Men of War, which was to Convoy the 
Tranſports, while Count Tourville with 
the Grand Fleet held Admiral Ruſſel in 
Play. It was known in France that their 
Fleet was an over Match for the Engliſh 
alone; but it was likewiſe known, that 
if the latter was joined by the Dutch it 
would thereby acquire a Superiority, and 
upon this the Orders that were to be ſent 
Tourville depended. It was very lucky for 
us that the Dutch were a little flow in 
joining, upon which the French King 
ſent his Orders to Count Tourville to fight 
the Engliſh, let the Conſequence be what 
it would, King Jamess Party here were 
very watchful of an Event, upon which 
the ſucceſs of all their Schemes depended ; 
and therefore having diſcovered that a 
Report, which had been ſpread of the 

junction 
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junction of the Exgiiſb and Dutch Fleets 
was falſe, they thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to diſpatch Sir Adam Blair to 
France, with an aſſurance that this News 
was falſe, to prevent the French King's 
recalling his Orders. Before Sir Adam 
Blair could get to Dover, certain Ad- 
vice arrived, that the Dutch Squadron 
had actually joined Admiral Nuſſel, upon 
which the Jacobites ſent Mr. Clark Ex- 
— to France with this Piece of Intel- 
igence. It fo fell out that Clark arrived 
firſt, but as his News was very unwel- 
come, it was not readily believed; and 
Sir Adam Blair coming upon his Heels, 
and flatly aſſerting the contrary, Mr. 
Clark was Impriſoned for publiſhing falſe 
Intelligence ; but in a few Days the French 
Court was ſatisfied that he was in the 
Right, of which they adviſed their Ma- 
ſter, who was then with his Army in 
Flanders, who upon this diſpatched Or- 
ders ſeveral ways to Count Tourville to 
. countermand thoſe he had formerly ſent 
him, but to no Purpoſe, they all arrived 
too late, and Count Tourville having no 
other Rule by which he could regulate 
his Conduct than his firſt Orders, con- 
ceived in the ſtrongeſt Terms, reſolved to 
fight the Exgiiſßʒ Fleet as ſoon as it ap- 
peared, 
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On the 19th of May 


Admiral Ruſſel, 


with the Engl b and Dutch Fleets, being 
the Scouts about three 
in the Morning made a Signal of Diſco-. 


off Cape Barfieur, 


vering the Enemy. Orders were imme- 
— ven to form a Line, and a Signal 
for the Rear of the Fleet to 


Tack, that they might engage the ſooner. 


A little after four, the Sun diſperſing the 
Fog, the Admiral cauſed his Signal for the 


Rear to Tack to be taken in, and then 
bore to Leeward in order to give his = 


room to Form, About eight the Con 


derate Fleet was in good Order, havin 


the Dutch Squadron in the Van, the R 
in the Centre, and the Blue in the Rear, 
About ten the French Fleet bore down 


upon them with great Reſolution. About 


half an hour after eleven Count Tourville, 


in the Royal Sun, brought to, and began 
the Fight with Admiral Ruſſel, being 
within three Quarters Musket Shot. He 
plied his Guns very warmly till One, but 
then began to Tow off in great diſorder, 


his Rigging, Sails, and Topſail Yards being 
very muc wounded, About two the 
Winds ſhifted, ſo that five of the Ene- 
poſted themſelves 


mies Blue Squadron 


three a Head, and two a Stern of their 
Admiral, and fired very briskly till after 
three. The Admiral and his two Seconds, 
Mr. Churchill and * Aylmer, had all 
1 7 theſe 
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theſe Ships to deal with. There was ſo 
thick a Fog about Four, that the Enemy 
could not be ſeen, and as ſoon as it clear'd 
up, the French Admiral was diſcovered 
Towing away, Northward, upon which 
the Admiral followed him, and made the 
Signal for Chafing. While this paſs'd be- 
tween the Admirals, Sir Cloudfley Shovel 
was got to the Windward of Count Tour- 
villes Squadron, and engaged them; but 
the Fog gfowing darker than before, they 
were forced to Anchor, and about this 
time it was that Captain Haſtings in the 
Sandwich was killed driving through thoſe 
Ships of the Enemy, by Reaſon his 
Anchors were not clear, The Weather 
Clearing upa little,the French followed their 
pins Admiral, and the Exgliſb chaſed 

beſt they could. About eight in the 
Evening it grew foggy again, and part 
of the Engliſh Blue Squadron having 
fallen in with the Enemy, engaged about 
half an Hour, till they, having loſt four 
Ships, bore away for Conguet Road. In this 
ſhort Action Rear-Admiral Carter was 
killed, whoſe laſt words effectually con- 
futed the baſe Reports ſpread to blemiſh 
his Reputation ; br finding himſelf mor- 
tally wounded, he recommended it to 
Captain Wright, who commanded his Ship, 
to fight her as long as ſhe could ſwim. 
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The next Day, which was Friday, 
- proved ſo dark and foggy that nothing of 

any conſequence could be done. 'The 
Enghſh however continued the Chace, and 

on the 22d about Eleven in the Forenoon 
the French Admiral ran aſhore, and cut 
away her Maſts, upon which Admiral 
Ruſſel, perceiving other Ships 8 
her Aſſiſtance, ordered Sir Ralph De 
to keep them in the Bay of La Hogue, 
and on the 23d Sir George Rodke was or- 
der'd in with ſeveral Men of War, Fire- 
ſhips, and all the Boats in the Fleet, to 
— theſe Ships in the Bay. On his 
Entry it was perceived there were 13 Sail, 
but they were got up ſo high, that none 
but the ſmall Frigates could do any Ser- 
vice. Admiral Rooke however fully de- 
termin'd to execute his Orders, manned 
all his Boats for that purpoſe, and went 
in Perſon to encourage the Attempt, burn- 
ing fix of them that Night, and the other 
ſeven the next Morning, together with a 
great number of Tranſport-ſhips, Ten- 
ders, Store-ſhips, and ſmall Craft; and all 
this under a prodigious Fire from the Ene- 
my's Batteries on Shore, and in fight of 
King James's Camp, with the Loſs of Ten 
Men only. Such was the glorious Vic- 

| tory at La Hogue, by which the French 

7 Power at Sea was intirely broken, and they 

were able to do nothing, in that Reign by 
t . * 
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their Fleets, but contented themſelves with 

acting as Privateers. | 
This fatal and unexpect 


ed Blow con- 
founded the Politicks of the French Mini- 
ſtry, broke the Spirits of the Malecon- 
tents here at home, and gave ſuch Life 
to the Allies, as contributed not a little to 
the Succeſs of the enſuing Campaign. I 
might alledge, in Proof of this, the mean 
and pitiful Letter written by King 
James Il. w his Protector Lewis XIV. in 
which he throws the Blame upon his own 
IIl-fortune, and talks in a Style not only 


below the Majeſty of a King, but unbe- 


coming the Faith and Fortitude of a Chri- 
ſtian; propoſing, at the cloſe of it, to ſe- 
rate his Fortunes from thoſe of the 
rench King, that his former glorious Suc- 
ceſſes might attend him; a Strain of Flat- 
ſo groſs, that I cannot conceive how 

he was able to form ſuch Notions in his 
Head; or when he had form'd them, 
how he could ſtoop to the ſervile 
Task of putting them in Writing to com- 
pliment a vain ambitious Prince, whoſe 
Vices had been fo fatal to Europe in gene- 
ral, and ſo ruinous to himſelf and his Fa- 
mily in particular, The French King, by 
way of Anſwer, was ſo complaiſant as to 
comfort him, and to promiſe, on his Royal 
Word, that he would never deſert him, 
which he kept as well as French Kings 
| uſually 
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uſoally keep their Promiſes, that is, till he 
had an Opportunity of breaking it for 
his own Advantage. 

It was however remarkable, that for 
ſome Years after this the French formed 
no further Projects for Invaſions, and very 
probably they would have intirely drop'd 
that Method of Proceeding, how much 
ſoever they might have becn importuned 
by King Fames's Miniſters abroad, or by 
Meſſages from the Diſaffeteg here, if it 
had not been for our Fleets inſulting 
them upon their own Coaſts, burning 
many of their Maritime Towns, and ſtrik- 
ing ſuch a Terror through all France, that 
it was found abſolutely neceſſary to take 
ſome extraordinary Meaſures, in order to 
ſupport the ſinking Credit of the French 
Arms, | 

_ Before we enter upon the Hiſtory of 
this new Attempt, it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve the gradual Declenſion of the 
French Naval Power. In 1690 they braved 
us upon our own Coaſts, with a ſuperior 
Fleet. In 1692 Count Touruille had the 
Courage to attack Admiral Ruſſel with an 
inferior Force; but in the Years 1693, 
and 1694, our Fleet not only gave Law 
to them in the Mediterranean, and bom- 
barded St. Malo's, Dieppe, and Dunkirk, 
but had even returned the Compliment, 
and attempted ſeveral Invaſions in diffe- 
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rent Parts of France, which, tho' they 
did not intirely anſwer the Ends 
ſed by them, yet they occaſioned great 
Diverſions in Flanders, harrafſed the French 
Troops exceſſively, created a prodigious 
Expence in Fortifications, and demonſtra- 
ted the Weakneſs of the Grand Monarch 
to ſuch a degree, that it was publickly 
taken notice of in all the Gagettes in 
Europe. If therefore our own Diviſions 
and Diſcontents had not ſtill ſuggeſted 
Hopes to the French Miniſtry, there is no 
queſtion to be made, that a Peace might 
have been then concluded upon the moſt 
ſafe and advantageous Terms to the Al- 
lies. But ſuch is our Unhappineſs, that 

ivate Prejudices and part uabbles, 
hich Poke, indeed fk © hid Cauſe, 
the — of Freedom that reigns amongſt 
us, 


ves Foreigners into an Opinion, 


14 


that an Impreſſion may be eaſily made 


by landing Troops in this Iſland, which 
hitherto however has prov'd, and I hope 
will everlaſtingly prove the quickeſt 
and ſureſt Method of uniting us, as the 
only Means of preſerving, that Liberty of 
which all Parties are fond, and which no 
Party can hope will ſubſiſt, if any ſuch 
Attempt ſhould ever take place. 

The Jacobites, borrowing Courage from 
their Deſpair, and perceiving that from 
different Motives great Diſcontents _— 
real riſen 
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riſen in all the three Kingdoms, entered 
into Combinations for bringing about a 
General Inſurrection; for which pu 

various Conſultations were held, 2 at 
laſt it iſſued in that wicked and barba- 
rous Deſign, ſo well known to the World 
by the Name of the Aſaſſina 


tion-Plot, in 
Which, black as it was, abundance of 
Men of Fortune and Figure were con- 
cerned; and as this was — Months in 
Agitation, they began at laſt to conceive 
their Deſign ſo well laid, that they ſent 
over a Perſon to communicate it to the 
Court of France, where, for the Reaſons 
already given, it was at that Juncture 
better received than it would have been 
at another time. Some general Promiſes 
were immediately made, and ſome pe- 
cuniary Aſſiſtance given: Then Agents 
were ſent over from France to examine 
more cloſely into the Nature of their 
Deſign, and the Probability of its ſuc- 
ceeding. At laſt things were ſo far ri- 
=y that the French Miniſtry began to 
ve as 2 Hopes abroad, as the Con- 
ſpirators had at h boob; and, to en 
m to proceed with the utmoſt 2 
gour, they were aſſured that they ſhould 
not want any Aſſiſtance that it was in the 
Power of the French King to give them ; 
as a Proof of which, Meaſures were im- 
mediately entered into for drawing toge- 
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ther a conſiderable Body of Troops, and 
a ſufficient Number of Tranſports, to be 
in Readineſs againſt the time that things 
became ripe in England. 

This Project of an Invaſion was formed 
pretty early in the Winter by Lewis XIV. 
and a few Miniſters of his Cabinet, by 
whom the Secret was very well kept; 
for the firſt Suſpicion that was had here 
of his Deſign, aroſe from his making a 
grand Promotion of Sea-Ofhcers, and 
amo them twenty Captains of Men 
of War ; which look'd as if they did not 
intend to let their Fleets lie idle, as they 
had done for two Years paſt; and what 
2 alarmed the Nation was, that we 

no conſiderable Naval Force at home 
to oppoſe them. Their greateſt Prepara- 
tions. being at Toulon, confounded our Po- 
liticians not a little; but in the beginning 
of — 1696, the French Scheme be- 
gan to unfold itſelf, by the early ſending 
of a large Fleet to Dunkirk; for though 
it was uſual for them to ſend a good Num- 
ber of Victuallers thither in the Win- 
ter, eſcorted by a ſmall Squadron of 
Men of War, yet now they trebled the 
Number. Soon after this, an Army 
of 20000 Men was brought down to 
the Sea-Coaſts, and 500 Traniports, pro- 
vided with extraordinary Diligence and 


Secrecy, in order to carry over the greateſt 
Fan 
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part of them to England, while moſt of 
our large Ships were laid up, and the 
reſt either in the Mediterranean, or re- 
fitting, in order to be ſent thither. 


The Iſſue of all theſe mighty Pre- 


rations was, to have Embarked at Dun- 
Nik 16000 Men, who were to be com- 
manded by King Fames in Perſon, and 
under him the Marquis of Harcourt, 
then Lieutenant-General, and afterwards 
Marſhal - of France, This Embarkation 
was to have been eſcorted by two ſtron 
Squadrons, under the Marquis of Neſmond, 
and Fobn du Bart; all which might have 
been Executed if bad Weather, and con- 
trary Winds, had not prevented it, In 
the mean time, the Duke of Berwick, 
Sir George Berkley, and ſome other expe- 
rienced Officers, were ſent over to diſ- 
poſe the Malecontents here to perform 
their Part.in the Undertaking. But when 
all Thin - were ſuppoſed to be in perfect 
Readineſs, the whole Scheme was ha 
BY. diſcovered ; and on the 24th t 

ing came to the Houſe of Commons, 
Ts in a ſet Speech, informed them of 
the whole Amr. At the ſame time Or- 
ders were given for * with the 
utmoſt Diligence, greateſt Number 
of Ships poſſible, ax 4 Admiral Ruſſel, after 
. aſſiſted at a Board of Admiralty, 
where proper Inſtructions were prepared, 


went 


Err 
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went down to Deal; and, on the 25th of 


February, hoiſted the Union-Flag on board 
, and in a few Days ſtood over 
to the Coaſt of France, having under 
his Command upwards of 50 Ships of 
the Line, Engliſß and Dutch, at a Time 
when the French believed we could not 
aſſemble Ten; which extraordinary Ex- 

ition eonfounded all their Deſigns, and 
rendered the Invaſion abſolutely impracti- 
cable, after all the Pains and Expence that 
had been employ'd about it. 

As theſe Precautions were taken to pre- 
vent the Defigns of the Enemy, and to 
put us in a proper State of Defence; fo 
to omit nothing that might encourage and 
keep up the Spirits of the People, the 
Government condeſcended to give the 
following Account of their Conduct, in 
the London Gazette, to prevent at once 
all doubt as to the reality of the Danger, 
and at the ſame time to ſhew, that no 
Pains had been ſpared to provide againſt it. 
1% By the great Mercy of God a Diſcovery 
* has been made of a moſt horrid and 


e deteſtable Conſpiracy, in which many 


« wicked and traiterous Perſons were en- 
G paged to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty when 
« he went abroad, At the ſame time, 
« a Riſing was intended within this King- 
« dom, and an Invaſion from France; to 
* which end, divers French Troops were 

E 2 * drawn 
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# drawn towards Dunkirk and Calais, and 


FTranſport- Veſſels, and Boats, were got 
* together at thoſe Places; of all which, 
** his Majeſty having received ſeveral 
* concurring Informations and Advices, 
* Orders were given for pprehending the 
cConſpirators; many of whom have been 
already ſeized, and ſuch ſtrict Search 
is made after the reſt, that it is hoped 
few, or none of them, will eſcape the 
Hands of Juſtice, The Forces in Eng · 
« land are in a readineſs to March, and 
*« a conſiderable Body of his Majeſty's 
* Troops in Flanders lic ready to embark 
« at Oftend. Admiral Rue is in the 
„ Downs, with a Squadron of his Maje- 
* ſty's Ships, who will be daily reinforced 
* by other Men of War, from the River, 
« and Spitbead. And the Care that has 
„ been taken for the Defence and Safety 
of this Kingdom, will, we doubt not, 
« with the Bleſſing of God, be ſufficient 
* to diſappoint the Deſigns of our Ene- 
i Av XR. 

The Admiral, an the laſt Day of Fe- 
bruary, came to an Anchor before Grave- 
lin, with part of the Fleet, after having 
firſt look'd into Calais, where he ſaw the 
Harbour crouded with all Sorts of ſmall 
Veſſels, drawn together there, in order to 
have ſerved for the Embarkation; as to 
the Men of War that were to have eſ- 

corted 
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corted it, * Shelter in Dunkirk, 
where themſelves perfectly 
ſafe, though our Engineers did all that 
lay in their Power to bring the Bomb- 
Veſſels and Fire-Ships to act againſt them, 


but to no Purpoſe. But, ſoon after, they 


bombarded s for two Days together, 
where they did a great deal of Miſchief, 
not only to the Town, but to the Ships 
in the Harbour, many of which were 
conſumed, and moſt of the reſt diſabled, 

ſo that here ended all Thoughts of an 
Invaſion; and when, to up ſome 
little degree of Credit, the Toulon Squa» 
dron received Orders to come about to 
Brefi, that there might be an Appear- 
ance of a French Fleet at Sea, even 
this did not anſwer their End, for Sir 
George Rooke, ſoon after, aſſembled at 
Torbay a Fleet of 115 Sail, of which, 8 

were Men of War of the Line, an 

thereby conſtrained both the Toulon and 
Breſt Squadrons to remain cloſe in the 
laſt mentioned Port, where he would 
actually have Bombarded them, if the 
Miniſtry had 1 in time, the 
1 by him for that Pur- 

e. 

"The French Court was now heartily 
weary of the War, and with good Reaſon, 
It had changed the whole Face of their Af- 
fairs, exhauſted their Wealth, ruined their 
Armies, 
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Armies, weakned and deſtroy d their Power 
at Sea, abated their Influence in Germany, 
and, if it had laſted to the Death of the King 
of Spain, had probably difappointed their 
Views upon that Kingdom ; it was there- 
fore high time for them to put an end to 

it by a Peace upon any Terms, that they 
might be able to purſue their Schemes by 

' Negotiation, and give their People time to 
recruit, Upon theſe Motives is XIV, 
concluded the Treaty of Ryſwick, which 
was ſigned in the beginning of the Month 
of October, and the Ratifications 3 

on the 18th of ſame Month 1697. By 

a Clauſe in this Treaty, the French King 

not only acknowledged his late Majeſty 

King Villiam III. as King of Great Bri- 

tain, France, and Ireland; but ſtipulated 

allo never to OT or ARA any 
other Perſon in that Quality ; which, as it 
was a direct Breach of the Promiſe he 
had made King James, ſo it is certain 
that he as little intended to perform this 
Article of the Treaty of Ryſwict, as he 
meant to keep that Promiſe when he 
made it. Not from any Tenderneſs to the 
late King's Perſon, or regard to his Fa- 
mily, for he deſpiſed him as a Bigot, 
though he was as great a one himſelf; 
and as for his Family, he never paid them 
any more regard than was requiſite to 
ſerve his own Purpoſes, as all who re- 
w member 
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the miſerable Condition of thoſe who 


1391 
member the Court of St. Germaint, and 


compoſed it, muſt allow. If King Wit 
liam had infiſted upon it, he would even 
have turned King James out of France, 
as he had done once before when he was 
Duke of ork; but King Wilkam was a 
Prince of too much Humanity to defire it. 

The Jacobites were exceſſively en 
at this Behaviour, and publiſhed ſeveral 
ſcurrilous Libels upon his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty , for his Behaviour in a Point 
which affected them ſo much; happy had 
it been for them, if they had always pre- 
ſerved this Spirit of Indignation, and re- 
_ never more to diſturb their native 

try, by becoming Dupes again to 
that e and füühlell Prince. But 
ſo infatuated were they, that when upon 
the Death of King James, old Lewis 
thought fit to acknowledge the Perſon 
who had been called Prince of Wakes, in 
direct Breach of the Treaty of Peace be- 
fore mentioned, they forgot their Reſent- 
ments, and flattered themſelves with new 
Hopes, altogether as falſe and fooliſh as 
the former. 

But the wildeſt and weakeſt thing that 
perhaps the French King ever did, was 
to pretend to juſtify this by a mean and 
ſcandalous Equivocation ; for, in truth, it 
does not deſerve the Name of a Diſtinc- 

tion 


x 1% 
tion, as the Reader will allow when 1 
tell him, that Lewis XIV. inſiſted this was 


no Breach of the Treaty of Ry/wick, be- 


cauſe he only gave him the Title of Kin 
of England, and did not aſſiſt him to diſ- 
turb the Poſſeſſor. How low and piti- 
ful a Pretence, how inconſiſtent with the 
Dignity of a crown'd Head, how unbe- 
coming the Character of an honeſt Man! 
But this is the Fate of the Great, as well 
as the Little, that when they do black, 
or baſe things, they render them both 
blacker and baſer by endeavouring to juſ- 
tify them, as if it was poſſible to impoſe 
upon the common Senſe of Mankind b 
ſophiſtical Arguments, with the ſame Fa: 
that by Dint of ſuperior Force they 
trample upon their Liberties and Proper- 
ties. This flagrant Act of Injuſtice was 
one of the principal Cauſes of the laſt 
general War, in which France met with 
the Fate ſhe deſerved, and which brought 
her to the very brink of Ruin. 
Notwithſtanding this ſtrange Step was 
taken ſo early, yet his moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty was ſo heartily ſick of Invaſions, 


that for the firſt fix Years of the War he 
never attempted one, though provoked to 
it more than he ever had been before, by 
the Countenance given to his own Sub- 
jets, who were in Arms for their Reli- 


| gion in Cevennes. After being beaten every 
where, 
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where, however, both by Sea and by Land, 
he was at laſt tempted to think of this, as 
the only Means by which he could create 
a Diverſion, and revenge himſelf on the 
Britiſh Nation for the Loſſes their Cou- 
rage and Conduct had brought upon him. 
It muſt be allowed, that when he did 
come to this Reſolution, he made Choice 


of the propereſt time for undertaking an 
Invaſion, that offered it ſelf through the 


whole Reign of Queen Anne : A ſtrong Op- 


fition was formed againſt the Miniſtry ; 


the Union had diſobliged the — 
Part of the Scotch Nation, and ſome deſ- 


por People in both Countries expreſs'd an 
n 


clination to throw all things into Con- 
fuſion, in Hopes that the Misfortunes of 
their Fellow Subjects might be ſome way 
or other made to turn to the Advantage 
of themſelves. 
Such was the Situation of things in 
the Spring of the Year 1708, when his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty thought proper to 
acquaint the late King's James's Queen, 
that he intended to employ part of his 
Forces by Land and Sea for the Service of 
her Son, who was then ſtiled the Cheva- 
lier de Sf. George, and who had hither- 
to been treated with great Indifference 
by the Court of France. The Scene 
was now changed, he was all of a 
ſudden uſed with = utmoſt W 
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his Followers and ndants, met with 
Civility. and Kindneſs, inſtead of being 
ſhunnedand diſregarded as they had been 
for many. Years together, When things 
were ripe for Exccution, he was hurried 
away to Dunkirk, though extremely in- 
diſpoſed, and notwithſtanding his Illneſs 
proved a dangerous. kind of Meazles, yct 
it was reſolved he ſhould go on Board, 
the Intereſt of France required it, or ra» 
ther the Will of her Monarch, and that 
was Reaſon ſufficient for one whodepended 
upon him for his Bread. Yet the Prepa- 
parations made for this Expedition did not 
carry any great Appearance of Vigour, 
eſpecially. fince the French Court very 
well knew that their Deſign was blown, 
and that the Queen of Great Britain was 
upon her Guard, | 

The Troops aſſigned for this Invaſion 
were no more than Eleven or Twelve Batta- 
lions, under the Command of the Marquis 
de Gace, afterwards ſtiled the Marſhal de 
Montignon. The Fleet conſiſted but of 
Eight Men of War, which was comman- 
ded by the Count de Forbin, who is ſaid 
to have diſliked the Deſign, becauſe very 


probably he knew the bottom of it, for 
it is very certain the French never in- 
tended to land, and refuſed the Chevalier 
to ſet him aſhore, though he would have 
gone with his own Servants, The true 
Scheme 
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Scheme of the French King wag to create 
- a Diverſion, and if poſſible to raiſe a Re- 
| bellion in Scotland, that by means of 
Trials and Execations, the Queen and her 
Miniſtry might be ſufficiently embarraſſed 
at Home, and have the leſs leiſure to proſe- 
cute their Views Abroad; and from theſe 
Motives he order'd his Miniſters, in all Fo- 
reign Parts, to talk in very magnificent Terms 
of * Succours he gave to the King of Exg- 
land, as he thought fit to call him, that on 
the Rebound they might make the louder 
Noiſe in Britain, and induce às to belicve 
our Danger the greater, and m _— 
ble. Such was the Pomp ſuch the Arti- 
fice, with which this hopeful Scheme was 
carried on, and with ſuch Cobweb Diſ- 
guiſes are all French Projects covered. 

The vigilant General Cadogan, who 
-was then Þ Flanders, procured exact In- 
telligence of the minuteſt Circumſtances of 
the whole Affair, which he ſent over by 
an Expreſs to Mr. Boyle, who on 
the fourth of March, by the 2 Or- 
der, communicated it to the Houſe of 
Commons, who the ſame Day preſented 
a very Loyal Addreſs, as the Houfe of 
Lords did alſo upon the ſame Occaſion, 
All-this, however, did not prevent the Na- 
tion's being exceſſively alarmed, which 
had a dreadful Effect upon Publick Credit, 


and would have — ſtill 3 
1 Miſchiefs 


 princt 
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Miſchiefs than it did, if the Houſe of 
Commigns, on the twentieth of the ſame 
Mo dad not come toa very wiſe and vi- 


goreW'Reſolution, that whoever deſignedly 
endeavgured to deſtroy or leſſen the Pub- 


lick Credit, eſpecially at the time when. 


the Kingdom was threatned with an In- 
vaſion, was guilty ,of an high Crime and 
Miſdemeanour, and was an Enemy to her 
Majeſty and her Kingdom. This, joined 
to the prudent and indefatigable Careofo 
the Fart of Godolphin, then Lord — 
Treaſurer, and the Publick Spirit of 
Dukes of Marlborough, Newcaſtle and So- 
mer/et, who ſent in great Sums of Money 
to the ,Bank, put an End to that Confu- 
ſion, with a view to which this wild Ex- 
peditign was, in all human probability, 
pally undertaken, 1 

The Admiralty, in the meg 


time, ex- 
erted themſelves with laudable Zeal and 
Alacrity, and in a few Days fitted out a 
Fleet of twenty four Men of War, with 
which Sir George Byng and Lord — 
ſailed over to the Coaſt- f France, and, 
vrhich muſt be regarded by Poſterity as 
an unexampled mark of Spirit and Forti- 
tude, they did this without diminiſhing 
the Convoy of the Lisbon Fleet, and 


thereby ſhewed that, in their Opinion, 


equal care was due to the Trade and to 


the Safety of the Nation. Orders were 


at 
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at the ſame time diſpatched to Sc 2 


were ſuſpected of having an 
dence ky rage Affection for 
and every other Precaution 
that the Nature of the Danger, and the 
Neceſſity of providing againſt it, made 
requiſite. 

As ſoon as Sir George Byng anchored 
with his Fleet before Gravelin, the French 
Officers put a ſtop to their Embarkation ; 
but upon receiving poſitive Orders from 
their Caurt for that Purpoſe, were obliged 
to reſume it, and on the ſixth of March 
agtually ſailed out of Dunkirk ; but be- 
ing taken ſhort, by contrary Winds, came 
not to an Anchor till the eighth, and then 
continued their Voyage for Scotland, Sir 
George Byng purſued them with a Fleat of 
Forty Suns, @ the Line, befides Frigats 
and Fireſhips. He afterwards detac 
Rear Admiral Baker, with a ſmalk- Squa- 
dron, to Convoy the Troops thats were 
ſent from Offend, and proſecuted his Ex- 

ition with the reſt. On the thirteenth 
of March the French were diſcovered in 
the Frith of Edinburgh, where they made 
Signals, but to no Purpoſe, and then 
ſteered a N. E. Courſe, as if they had in- 
tented to have gone to St. Andrews : Sir 
George Byng - purſued them, and took the 
Salisbury, an Engliſh Prize then in their 


Service, 
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(Service, with | ſeveral Perſons of great 
- Quality on Board; and then, finding it was 
impoſſible to come up with the Enemy, 
he returned with _—_ Fleet to Leith, 
where he continued till he received Ad- 
vice of Count Forbin's getting back to 
.Dunkirk, and then proceeded to the 
Downs, purſuant to the Orders he receiv- 
ed from the Miniſtry; from whence he 
ſoon after came to London, where he was 
moſt graciouſly received by the Queen his 
Sovereign, and by his Royal Highneſs 
Prince George of Denmark. Yet, when 
the Danger was over, a Parliamentary En- 
quiry was ſet on Foot againſt Sir George 
Bras and the Admiralty, which ended in 
Aa Compliment to the one, and in an Ad- 
dreſs of Thanks to the Lord High Ad- 
mital on the other. ' | 
This was the laſt . Attempt of 
France to make a Deſcent on the Britifh 
Domigions; and it was plainly calculated 
rather to alarm us, than to do any Ser- 
vice to the Perſon for whoſe ſake it ſeem- 
ed to be deſigned, at leaſt fo it was under- 
ſtood in thoſe Days, and amongſt all Par- 
ties there were none expreſſed greater Re- 
E than the deluded. Jacobites, who 
ſaw themſelves expoſed, by this pretended 
Invaſion, to the juſt Reſentments of their 
Country; and after being betrayed and 
bubbled into imminent Danger by their 
n ; perfidious 


2 


Execution of his grand Deſign, of which 
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perfidious Friends, were forced to ſeok for 


ſhelter under the Mercy of the Govern- 
ment, which expoſed itſelf to no ſmall 
Cenſure from Lenity exerciſed to- 
wards them. I ſay nothing of the unfor- 
tunate Gentlemen who were taken in the 
Salisbury, and on whom the Sentence of 
the Law paſſed, though the Clemency of 
the Queen abated the edge of its Seve- 
rity. Theſe ſurely ought to be Examples, 
and teach others to bewate how they tam- 
with edge Tools, and force a gracious 
ince and gentle Adminiſtration to ſecure 
their own Safety, and that of the Publick, 
at the Ex of theirs. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht Lewis XIV. 
who had deſerted James II. abandoned 
his pretended Son, excluded him his Do- 
minzons, and ſolemnly engaged never to 


- Countenance him or his Adherents. Yet, 


at the very inſtant he made this Treaty, 
he had formed new Defigns in his Favour, 
and removed him no further than Bar le 
Duc in the Territories of the Duke of 
Lorrain, which exceſſively alarmed the 

lid Nation, and excited ſome warm 
Addreſſes from the Parliament to the 
Queen upon ſo ſcandalous an Evaſion ; 
from thence the Pretender iſſued a Mani- 
feſto, and there, with the Participation of 
the French Schemes were laid for the 


the 
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the ſubſequent Rebellion was only a haſty 


and deſperate Conſequence, occaſioned 
the ſudden Death of the Queen. All t 
Steps plainly demonſtrate, that in all Sea- 
ſons, in Peace as well as in War, the great 
end of French Intrigues is tg puzzle and 
perplex this Nation, to Keep alive our 
Animoſities, and allow no Reſt to the Go- 
vernment, that we may never have it in 
our Power to take effectual Meaſures to 
reduce that heavy Load of Debts and 
Taxes, which concern for our own Safety, 
and the abſolute Neceſſity of preſerving 
the Peace and Independency of Europe 
againſt the Ambition of France, have 
brought upon us. | 
Before I take my leave of this Subject, 
I think it will be proper to put my Rea- 
ders in mind of a Circumſtance which, at 
this diſtance of time, may@poſlibly have 
eſcaped many of their Memories. The 
famous M. de Lamberti was Miniſter here 
from the Duke of Lorrain, at the Acceſ- 
ſion of King George I. and as his Majeſty 
ſhewed no Inclination to have any Cor- 
reſpondence with that Court on account 
of the Pretender's long Reſidence in the 
Duke's Dominions, his Royal Highneſs 
thought fit to write his Miniſter a very 
ftrong Letter upon that - Occaſion, in 
which, after diſavowing many of the 
Acts of M. Lamberti, he throws we 
whole 
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whole Blame of his own Conduct on the 
Court of France, fling that all he 
did was by Compulfion; and alledging, 
that the Weakneſs of his Force, and the 
unlucky Situation of his Dominions, which 
made him always dependant on, becauſe 
never ſecure from the Power of France, 
was the ſole Motive that induced him to 


harbour the Pretender and his Adherents ; 


and that therefore he hoped, from the 
equitable Diſpoſition of his Britannic 
Majeſty, ſuch an Allowance would be 
made for theſe involuntary Acts of ſeem- 
ing Diſaffection, as to prevent the Cold- 
neſs, already ſhewn, from ripening into 
an irreconcilable Difference between the 
two Courts, 

The Change that happened in the Con- 
duct of the Affairs of France, by the un- 
expected, tho' not ſudden, Death of 
Lewis XIV. hindered the Pretender from 
receiving the Succours he expected, and 
that, perhaps, were promis'd him, for the 
Support of his Attempt in Scotland; and 
likewiſe put a ſtop to the Inſurrections 
that were to have been raiſed in Cornwall, 
and other Places in South-Britarn; for it 


is certain that the Duke of Orleans, then 


Regent, conſulted ſo far the Situation of 
France, and the Intereſt of his own Go- 
vernment, gs to maintain a fair Correſpon- 


dence with our Court. But ſtill the old 
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Maxims, in a great meaſure, prevailed in 
the French Councils; and whether by the 
Connivance of the Regent, or becauſe it 
was abſolutely out of 12 Power to pre- 
vent it, ſo it was, that whatever foreign 
Aſſiſtance the Pretender met with, came 
from thence. It was from France that 
the Marquis of Tinmouth, eldeſt Son to 
the Marſhal Duke of Berwick, a perfect 
Creature of the Regent's, embark'd for 
Scotland. It was from France that Arms, 
Ammunition, and ſome ſmall Supplies of 
Money, were ſent to the Rebels in Scot- 
land. It was from France that the Pre- 
tender himſelf failed to that Kingdom : 
And it was to France that, when their De- 
ſigns were diſappointed, and their Affairs 
grew deſperate, he and his Adherents re- 
turned, At that time, indeed, they had 
no other Aſyllum, his Catholick Majeſty 
_ refuſing them any Countenance; though, 
like a true Son of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
he afterwards chang'd his Meaſures, and 
when he thought it agreeable to his Inte- 
reſt, invited the Pretender to Madrid, and 
id him all the Reſpe& due to a crown'd 
ead, in manifeſt Breach of that Treaty 
by which he acquired the peaceable Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, anda juſt Right to his Dominions. 
The Regent ated, for ſome Years af- 
ter, as if cordially in our Intereſt, forced 
the Pretender to remove from Wy 
an 
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and contributed to the Diſappointment of 


the Schemes formed in his favour by the 
Court of Spain; all which were at that 
time thought to be, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the Vigilance, Spirit and Acti- 
vity of the preſent Earl of Stair, then 
Miniſter from hence at the Court of 
France, who was not of a Rank, or of a 
Diſpoſition to be trifled with, but inſiſted 
always upon plain and direct Anſwers, 
and on the ſtrict and immediate Execu- 
tion of all the fair Promiſes that were 
made him: But fince that time, and eſpe- 
cially under the Adminiſtration of the late 
Cardinal De Fleury, there were never 
wanting Numbers of the Pretender's Emiſ- 
ſaries at the French Court; beſides Colo» 
nies of his Adherents at Bologn, and on 
the Coaſts; and a Reſident at Parts, as 
well knowny and as mnch conſidered as if 
he had been the avow'd Miniſter of a fo- 
reign Prince, Theſe were not only Acts 
irreconcileable to the Friendſhip profeſſed 
by that Government to this, and direct 
Breaches of the Treaty ſubſiſting between 
the two Courts, but likewiſe contrary to 
the Behaviour of other Powers. Thus, 
for Inſtance, when the Pretender demand- 
ed Aſſiſtance from the late King of Den- 
mark, he ſent the Letter, unopened, to 
his Miniſter ,in England, who preſented it 
to King George I. and the States-General 
| G 2 did 
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did the ſame thing by a Letter addreſſed 
to them. From a contrary Conduct, it 
was very evident, that Force and Con- 
ſtraint were the ſole Motives that engaged 
France to act agreeable to our Expecta- 
tions, and that we had no other Title to 
the Amity of that Court, than what re- 
ſulted from her immediate Intereſt, or 
rather what appeared to be her imme- 
diate Intereſt to the Miniſtry then ſub- 
fiſting, a Tenure ſo 'precarious, that it 
ought ſurely never to be much relied on. 
As to the preſent Affair, it is certainly 
not of a Day's Conſideration ; by which I 
mean, that the Scheme of the Invaſion 
has been for ſome time upon the Anvil at 
Rome, though probably under the Manage- 
ment of the Span;h Miniſter there; for 
it is obſervable, that the News of the 
Pretender's eldeſt Son's ſetting out for 
France, came firſt from that Quarter ; 
which ſhews, that if Spain be the more 
eager, France is the more ſecret — 
and therefore the more to be dreaded. 
The embarking Bridles, Saddles, Field- 
Pieces, Chevaux de Frize, and Ammuni- 
tion in ſmall Veſſels, all along their Coaſts, 
and then ſending the Breſt Squadron to 
alarm ours, were indiſputable Proofs of 
their Intentions, and were juſtly conſi- 
dered as ſuch when repreſented to the 
Staten General by Mr. Trevor, in his Me- 
morial 
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morial dated on the 18th of February, 
1744- But to put the Matter out of 
doubt, we need only read the Anſwer 
given to Mr. - ary wn our Miniſter at 
Paris, as publiſhed here by his Majeſty's 
Order, and compare it with the follow. 
ing Account which has been publiſh'd 
in Holland, from Advices received from 
France. 

It is obſerved in this Account, That 
Mr. Thomp/on was told, at a Conference, 
with a very dry Air, that his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty was not a little ſurprized to 
hear that his Britannic Majeſty claimed 
the Performance of Treaties which did 
not allow France to grant an Aſyllum to 
the Chevalier de St. George, or any be- 
longing to him, while his Majeſty had 
broke theſe Treaties in many Inſtances; 
particularly, in attacking the French Men 
of War in the open dea, and in taking 
and confiſcating the Effects of Merchants, 
Subjects to the Crown of France. That 
the above-mentioned Treaties had been al- 
ſo violated by the Enghi/þ making them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Iſlands of Hieres, by 
the burning of the Spaniſh Gallies in the 
Port of St. Tropez; and that beſides, that 
his Britannic Majeſty had violated the 
Treaty of Hanover, by cauſing his Electo- 
ral Troops to act againſt France; and that, 
for all theſe Reaſons, they ſhould conſider 
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as null, and of none effect, the Repreſen- 
tations made by that Miniſter on the Sub- 
ject of the Pretender and his Adherents. 
A more inſolent Anſwer than this, was 
perhaps never given to a Briti/h Miniſter ; 
and the detaining his Meſſenger, and en- 
deavouring to ſtop his Diſpatches, were till 
higher Acts of Violence, and ſeemed to 


ſpeak a Reſolution of no longer keeping 


any Meaſures. | 

Me need no other Proofs than theſe, of 
the pernicious Views of that haughty, 
over-bearing Power, for theſe fully de- 
monſtrate, that as ſhe aims at Univerſal 
Influence over Europe, ſo the Oppoſition 
ſhe has lately met with from Us, has 
forced her to explain her true Sentiments, 
and to attempt the Proſecution of her 


Plan by our particular Deſtruction. It 


looks as if, conſidering us as hitherto the 
ProteQors, ſhe was now reſolved that we 
ſhould likewiſe be the Victims of Europe; 
and that, as we have taken ſuch vigorous 
Meaſures to oppoſe her. Deſigns, and to 
prevent her arriving at Univerſal Mo- 
narchy, ſhe intended to offer us up as a 
ping Luſt of Do- 


Sacrifice to that 2 
minion which ever has, and probably ever 


will be, the predominant Paſſion in the 
Breaſt of all the Princes of the Bourbon 
Race, We may from hence ſee how juſt, 
how right, how requiſite thoſe Meaſures 


were, 
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were, ſince, if they have obliged France 
to think of beginning with our Ruin, they 

lainly ſhew, that if we had been tame 
Speftators of her Enterprizes againſt the 
reſt of- our Neighbours, their grand De- 
ſign muſt have concluded, not only in 
theirs, but in our total Deſtruction; and 
therefore, in defending them, we have ta- 
ken the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual courſe 
to preſerve ourſelves. 

This Hiſtorical Deduction is ſufficient, 
without any further Remarks or Obſerva- 
tions, to ſhew that every Man is bound 
by Intereſt, as well as Loyalty, to ſupport. 
the preſent Royal Family and happy Fan- 
bliſhment, upon which the Safety of the 
Proteſtant Religion, the Exiſtence of our 
Conſtitution, and the Security of our Li- 
berties and Properties, abſolutely depend ; 
at the ſame time that it renders it plain, 
all this is in our own Power, and that 
Unanimity will now, as it has often done 
heretofore, effectually anſwer this great and 


_ defirable End. 
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